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THE MESSAGE OF THE RELIGION OF EGYPT 
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University of Chicago 



It is probable that the religious vagaries, fads, and isms now 
rampant in our own and other lands would find much less congenial 
soil in which to flourish if it were possible for the people at large to 
know more of the historical course of our own and of other religions. 
Even the oldest of religions, both in their successes and in their 
failures, present experiences which are instructive and helpful. The 
career of the religion of Egypt offers some striking analogies to that 
of Christianity, and at Alexandria indeed, probably contributed 
directly to its doctrinal development. Within the limits of this dis- 
cussion it would of course be impossible to offer a systematic outline 
of Egyptian religious beliefs, and then to take up those of significance 
to modern Christians. We can only indicate in a general way the 
character of the Egyptian religion, and then proceed to take up in suc- 
cession the two great phases of its career which are most instructive for 
Christian believers of today. Even in this process many significant 
details must be passed over. 

As earliest Egypt emerges from prehistoric darkness, about 3500 
B. c, we first discern its numerous local gods, each town serving its 
chief divinity foremost among a number of other lesser local gods. 
Gradually trade, war, and ultimate political unity bring these groups 
of local gods larger jurisdiction, and force the priesthoods to correlate 
them, if not in the actual service of the local cult, at least in the current 
stories of the gods, out of which an early theology grows. But there 
was as yet, and for long afterward, no conception of a universal 
divine government, and hence no notion of a universal divine governor. 
It was a polytheism of innumerable gods. Their worship was 
individual rather than social, and had little, if any, ethical influence 
on the life of the worshiper! Prayer was but the repetition of a 
magical formulary. As Egypt herself, in the sixteenth century, b. c, 
expanded and gained world-wide dominion, the world-idea, as exem- 
plified in the Pharaoh's wide sway, slowly took form. Moreover, the 
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Pharaoh was in his conquests only extending the dominion of the 
state god, Amon. It was thus but a step from the world-idea to the 
world-god — a step which led to the earliest known monotheism, 
about 1400 b. c. It is unquestionably the most remarkable of earlier 
oriental religious movements* This development, which consumed 
something like two thousand years, later finds such striking illus- 
tration in the course of Hebrew religion that we might well devoto 
the remainder of our space to its consideration. It remained, how- 
ever, chiefly a theological and sacerdotal development, of meager, 
ethical content, and perhaps we may with greater profit pass to a more 
personal aspect of this ancient religion. In leaving it, however, one 
remark regarding it should be made, in order to bring out a funda- 
mental characteristic of value to us of today. As the Egyptian 
extended his world he put his god into the newly acquired territory. 
As his world grew, his god grew with it. In a not less material sense 
than with the Egyptian, is our world growing today. As progress in 
natural science daily enlarges our horizon, we find it increasingly 
difficult to see more than mere matter in these new regions. In thus 
enlarging his world, does the religious man of today likewise enlarge, 
as he might, his vision of God ? 

Early in their career the people of Egypt found in the story of 
Osiris an irresistible attraction. It told how he had ruled as a good 
and beloved king in the Nile valley, only to be slain by his wicked 
brother, Set. Then his faithful queen, Isis, sought everywhere the 
mutilated fragments of her lord's body. In the distant morasses of 
the Delta she gathered them at last, and embalmed the body; and 
such was the virtue of the potent words which she pronounced over 
them, that breath returned to them. But the good king, thus recalled 
to life, passed on to rule over the realms of the departed. In the 
far-off marshes Isis bore a son, Horus, to avenge the foul death of his 
father and to reign in his stead. It is plain that the higher moral and 
ethical instincts of a race are finding expression in this tale. The 
imperishable, though perhaps unconscious desire that the good may 
triumph breathes through it. The tale found its way into every 
household in Egypt, until Osiris, from being the merely local 
divinity of Dedu, a city of the Delta, was revered throughout Egypt. 
As far back as 2000 b. c, in the Abrahamic age, the incidents of the 
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Osirian tale or myth had been put into dramatic form, in a " passion- 
play/ ' presenting the life, death, burial and resurrection of the good 
king. The annual festival of its presentation at Abydos lasted many 
days and the people not only witnessed it, but even participated in 
some of the incidents, like the funeral procession of the departed god. 
This oldest-known drama has perished, but a record of its presenta- 
tion has survived on the mortuary tablet of an official found at Abydos 
and now preserved in the Museum of Berlin/ and other references 
to it are not infrequent. The influence of such presentations as these 
in the spread of Osiris worship must have been incalculable, and not 
less impressive to the people of that age than the passion-plays of 
mediaeval Europe and later. By them the essentially individual 
religion of Egypt became also social — a remarkable phenomenon 
at this time. Among the incidents enacted was the procession bearing 
the god's body to his tomb for burial. It was but natural that this 
custom should finally result in identifying as the original tomb of 
Osiris, the place on the desert behind Abydos, w r hich in this scene 
served as the tomb. Thus the already ancient tomb of King Zer of 
the First Dynasty, who had ruled more than a thousand years before, 
was in the Twelfth Dynasty (2000 b. c.) already regarded as the 
tomb of Osiris. As veneration for the spot increased, it became 
a veritable "holy sepulchre", and Abydos gained a sanctity enjoyed 
by no other place in Egypt. All this wrought powerfully upon the 
people. They came in pilgrimage to the place, and the ancient 
tomb of Zer was buried deep beneath a mountain of jars containing 
the votive offerings which they brought. If possible, the Egyptian 
was now buried at Abydos within the wall which inclosed the god's 
temple. From the grand vizier himself, down to the humblest 
cobbler, we find the people crowding this most sacred cemetery of 
Egypt. Where burial there was impossible the embalmed dead 
might at least be carried thither to associate for a time with the 
great god and to participate in his ceremonies, after which they were 
brought back and interred at home. The masses, to whom even 
this was impossible, erected memorial tablets there for themselves 
and their relatives, calling upon the god in prayer and praise to 
remember them in the hereafter. 

1 See the author's Ancient Records, Vol. I, §§ 661-69. 
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Osiris thus rapidly became the type of the departed dead; all 
might share in his destiny; at last every one might become an Osiris. 
To the multitudes assembled to witness his life, his death, and his final 
triumph over it, the priests whispered that they possessed the potent 
words used by Isis, and that their magic virtue might free all from the 
thrall of death. They said of the dead man: "As Osiris lives, so 
shall he also live; as Osiris died not, so shall he also not die; as 
Osiris perished not, so shall he also not perish.' ' Or they said of the 
departed: " They depart not as those who are dead, but they depart 
as those who are living.' ' With many it was sufficient to purchase 
from the priests such magic words (later a part of the Book of the 
Dead) and carry them to the grave, trusting in their potency to recall 
the lifeless body to its old powers. With others this was not enough. 
Already as far back as predynastic days, (thirty- fifth century b. a), 
there are meager, though conclusive, evidences that the life hereafter 
was believed to depend in some slight degree upon the ethical char- 
acter of the life on earth. These are the earliest known traces in the 
life of man of an ethical requirement conditioning his future state. 
This conviction strengthened as time passed. 2 Fifteen hundred 
years later — that is, by 2000 b. c. — the best men believed that in 
order to share the destiny of the good Osiris, and to shake off death 
as he had done, it was necessary to have led the blameless life which 
he had lived. Osiris was himself the great judge. Into his presence 
the dead man was led, that his heart might be weighed in the dreaded 
balances over against the symbol of truth, while he pleaded "not 
guilty" to forty-two different sins. These sins may be summed up 
as murder, stealing, especially robbing minors, lying, deceit, false 
witness, and slander, reviling, eavesdropping, sexual impurity, adul- 
tery, and trespass against the gods or the dead, as in blasphemy or 
the stealing of mortuary offerings. The ethical standard was not less 
high than in the Decalogue. Moreover, in this judgment the Egyp- 
tian introduced for the first time in the history of man the fully devel- 
oped idea that the future destiny of the dead must be dependent 
entirely upon the ethical quality of the earthly life, the idea of future 
accountability — of which we found the germs fifteen hundred years 
earlier. The whole conception is notable; for a thousand years or 

2 See the examples in the author's History of Egypt, pp. 65, 66. 
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more after this no such idea was known among other peoples; and in 
Babylonia and Israel good and bad alike descended together at 
death into gloomy Sheol, where no distinction was made between 
them. 

In the history of Egyptian religion the most noticeable external 
phenomenon is the rise, increase, and ultimate power of the priestly 
class. At this point, therefore, as we have intimated above, there 
enter into the Osirian faith those intermediary sacerdotal devices 
which have so often been the slow destruction of individual character 
and ethical worth. The same magic which endued the mysterious 
words of Isis with such power was now introduced by the priests into 
the judgment. They furnished a scarabaeus, or sacred beetle, cut 
from stone, and inscribed with a charm beginning with the significant 
words: "O my heart, rise not up against me as a witness.'' So 
powerful is this cunning invention, when laid upon the breast of the 
mummy under the wrappings, that when the guilty soul stands in 
the judgment-hall in the awful presence of Osiris, the accusing voice 
of the heart is silenced, and the great god does not perceive the evil of 
which it would testify. The priests furnished also a roll of papyrus 
bearing the famous pleas, accompanied by words of power that 
should make them effective, no matter what the life of the deceased 
had been. However bad the character of an evil man, he might 
count upon these words as infallibly operative in securing the unquali- 
fied acceptance of his plea by Osiris. The balances might be influ- 
enced in the same way. The judgment scene was depicted in a sketch 
or vignette showing the balances bearing the feather, the symbol of 
truth, and the heart of the dead man. Written at the top are the 
words of acquittal uttered by Thoth, the god of letters, who presides 
over the weighing: "Give back his heart; the balances are satisfied 

with the heart of " (the deceased's name). The blank in which 

the name of the deceased was afterward inserted does not affect the 
verdict of the balances. " Blank" was declared just, and the balances 
were "satisfied" with his heart before it was known who "blank" 
would be. Such rolls, then, were prepared by the priests and sold 
to any buyer, who might then rest .secure that as soon as his name 
was inserted in the blanks he would be acquitted in the great judg- 
ment by the magic efficiency of the acquittal depicted and recorded 
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in his roll. Without concern for the future reckoning, he might go 
on leading a life of vice. The moral aspirations which had come 
into the religion of Egypt with the ethical influences so potent in the 
Osiris myth, were now choked and poisoned by the assurance, that, 
however vicious a man's life, exemption in the hereafter could now 
be purchased at any time from the priests. In practical effect the 
sale of such rolls was identical with that of the sale of indulgences by 
Tetzel and his agents. Both devices failed from the fact that the 
penalty does not come from without, but operates within the offender. 
Neither perceived the ethical worthlessness of a forgiveness effected 
by influences external to the life and character of the guilty. Their 
common idea of forgiveness is that of escape, and this not from the 
fatal inner consequences of evil conduct, but solely from external 
penalty. Nor does the magic roll of the Egyptian find its analogy 
solely in the sale of papal indulgences. The mechanical conception 
of the atonement still surviving here and there among us, is not 
essentially different, in so far as it attributes the merits of a redemptive 
act to the lives of those who had no share in it, and whom it cost 
nothing. It brings them exemption by an act entirely external to 
their lives, and it reduces the ministry of Jesus' death to a level little 
higher than the magical roll of the Egyptian. One of the most 
useful lessons of this Osirian faith is its illustration, as a historical 
fact, of the danger of such forensic views of the relations between 
God and man. 

The strength of Osirian religion, however, lay in the human char- 
acter of the incidents that make up the story. Many, if not most, of 
the incidents in it might have happened in the life of any man of that 
distant day. Its human appeal was so strong that it became the 
dominant faith of Egypt. And, in spite of the ethical weakening 
which sacerdotalism had effected, it still went on to exert profound 
ethical influence in the life of Egypt. It is more than likely that the 
personal relations from now on occasionally discernible between the 
worshiper and his god are due to the influence of the Osirian faith, 
or went forth from it. Man now prays: "Punish me not for my 
many sins;" or again: "Amon-Re, I love thee, and I have enfolded 
thee in my heart," yet the way to God is not in speech, and the wise 
man prays: "O thou sweet Well for the thirsty in the desert! It is 
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closed up for him who speaks, but it is open for him who keeps 
silence. When he who keeps silence comes, lo, he finds the Well." 
When Egypt was finally submerged in the great world of Mediter- 
ranean powers, it was the Osirian faith which appealed to her foreign 
lords. Exalted and spiritualized as Osiris-Isis worship, it was reor- 
ganized by the first Ptolemy (305-285 b. c.) and spread from the 
Persian cities of the east to the Pillars of Hercules on the west, and 
from Sicily and Campania northward to the Danube. It followed 
Roman power practically as far as it went, and the symbols of Osiris- 
Isis worship are picked up today on almost every Roman limes. The 
drama of Osiris and Isis went with it, as the "Mysteries of Isis." 
Especially her lamentation for the dead Osiris and the rejoicing at 
his resurrection were annually re-enacted at the Osirian Easter festi- 
val. The mysteries of initiation to membership among the " Servants 
of Isis" carried the novitiate to the gates of death and then brought 
him back by impressive stages to the portals of light and life again. 
" Renunciation of past life, and a second birth to a new and purified 
existence, .were the main ideas underlying the ceremonies." Now, 
all this was current throughout the classic world several centuries 
before the birth of Christianity. Nor could the Roman government 
suppress it. The temple of Isis at Rome was three times destroyed 
by order of the legal authorities; but finally the triumvirs themselves 
built a temple of Osiris and Isis there in 44 b. c. A generation later 
the official calendar of public festivals at Rome contains that of 
Osiris and Isis. In 105 b. c, their temple was already in existence 
at Puteoli, and at about the same time also in Pompeii. There is 
little reason to doubt that most such provincial cities possessed a 
temple of Osiris and Isis. At Pompeii there is interesting evidence 
that in numbers Isis-worshipers were not to be despised. An election 
notice on one of the walls reads: Cn. Helvium Sabinum aed[ilem] 
Isiaci universi rog[ant\ — "The Isis-worshipers unanimously request 
the election of Gnaeus Helvius Sabinus as aedile." 3 

It will be seen, therefore, that a faith possessing elements strikingly 
similar to Christianity had been in the field for centuries before the 
rise of the latter faith. There can be no doubt that the early Chris- 
tianization of Egypt was chiefly due to the ease with which the wor- 

3 Man, Pompeii, p. 488. 
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shiper of Osiris could apprehend the similar incidents in the story of 
Jesus. How far this may also be true in other parts of the Roman 
Empire it will doubtless never be possible to determine. The ulti- 
mate triumph of Christianity over even so exalted and firmly estab- 
lished a faith as that of Osiris-Isis in Graeco-Roman times may, 
however, serve for us of today as another historical illustration of the 
supreme fitness of the religion of Jesus to meet human needs. 
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